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one for every 380 vessels. Then we had one cruiser for
every 7,600 tons of British shipping entered and cleared
at British ports during the year, now we have one for
every 470,000 tons. Then we had one cruiser for every
^"230,000 of exports and imports, now we have one for
every ^7,320,000. On the face of these figures, it is
clear that the protection afforded now could be nothing
like as efficient as that given in the great Napoleonic
war; and when we remember in addition, that in those
days we imported barely 2 Ibs. of wheat and flour for
every unit of our population, whereas now we import
250 Ibs., we shall, I think, find ample reason for the
conclusion that a return to the old system of maritime
warfare would be a most hazardous experiment. We
cannot multiply the immense and costly vessels of to-day,
as we could the small and cheaply built ships of the
earlier epoch; and we cannot become again in the
matter of food a self-supporting and self-sufficient
nation.

The alternative naval policy remains to be con-
sidered ; and I think that in what has been already said
ample reason will be found for its adoption. In fact it
is the only one possible under existing circumstances, if
we wish to make our commerce perfectly safe, and to
avoid the terrible risks of national disaster involved in
the present system. We have far more to gain than
any other power by the exemption of private property
from belligerent capture at sea. It is unwise in the
extreme to suppose that because the navy of which we
are so justly proud was able a hundred years ago to ward
off serious attack from a comparatively small trade,
under conditions of warfare that gave it countless
advantages which it does not now possess, therefore it